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approach these alien scriptures in the hope that there he may discover some 
better way among the creeds. He will find no new guidance there. It needs 
to be said with the utmost clearness that the Hindu scriptures do not point 
out any new path of knowledge, whether as to things spiritual or in the 
domain of mental science. On the contrary, for the most part, they are 
utterly crude on the intellectual side, and they point the student directly 
away from knowledge, except such as all studies of origin give by aiding us 
to forecast the future possibilities of thought. It is from no star of the East, 
or of the "West, that the light of intellectual progress comes ; it is from the 
forward-shining sun. 

But these considerations do not detract from the legitimate value of the 
Hindu writings, neither those of Brahmanismnor of Buddhism. They have 
the most interesting human traits, — all the more interesting for their 
strangeness and remoteness. Even to a " seeker of spiritual light " they may 
have a very distinct value if they teach him that the so-called wisdom of the 
ancients is in intellectual matters the thought of children and the passion 
of youth, not the matured wisdom of the race's prime. As regards human 
knowledge, the old times were young times. The old poets knew life, 
and wrote wisely of it. But in philosophy, ethics, religion, the " wisdom of 
the ancients " is in the main part untenable ; it is in the main the record of 
great natural powers beating the air in vain for lack of facts to work on. 
Chimcera bombinans in vacuo must be inscribed upon all the ancient sys- 
tems—and chimcera bombinans in vacuo upon all the modern systems that 
are not based upon the patient, intelligent, and trained investigation of 
nature. The coming of the Brahman shall not have been in vain if it shall 
teach us to study the past only that we may the better interrogate the pres- 
ent and the future. Titus Mttnson Coan. 



THE CANADIAN QUESTION. 

A trial of fourteen years of Protection has not convinced the average 
Canadian consumer that a high tariff on imports has made him prosperous. 
A few industries have been stimulated and a dozen manufacturers and sugar 
refiners have grown rich, but the lavish promises of the doctrinaires have 
not been fulfilled. The cost of living has increased, while incomes have not 
materially advanced. The McKinley Bill has not quelled the uneasy feel- 
ing, though, to the credit of the Canadians it must be said, they accepted 
the situation courageously and sought new markets for products affected 
by the unfriendly measure. Many eyes turned to "Washington early last 
year, and three Dominion ministers attempted to resume negotiations point- 
ing to reciprocity ; but they failed, because Canada wanted restricted reci- 
procity, while the United States insisted on a treaty covering broader lines. 
To this Canada could not consent, nor could she discriminate against British 
goods. Negotiations, consequently, were abruptly broken off. Since then 
a sharp debate has occurred in Parliament on resolutions affirming that 
Canada should have power to make her own commercial treaties. In this 
discussion Messrs. Mills and Laurier took the active part. For the Govern- 
ment the chief speaker was Mr. Foster, Minister of Finance. The debate 
proved interesting and developed much plain speaking, so far as Canada's 
relationship to the mother country is concerned. • Mr. Mills held that the 
colonial position was irksome, unsatisfactory, and unreasonable. 

Mr. Laurier declared that there was not a Canadian, anywhere, who 
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" would not hail with joy the day when we would be deprived of the ser- 
vices of British diplomacy." "What is British diplomacy to us?" he 
added, " British diplomacy, so far as Canada is concerned, has been a 
record of failures, surrenders and sacrifices." The opposition showed that 
Canada had achieved the right to speak through the lips of her statesmen, 
amenable to Parliament, on all questions affecting her well-being, without 
being compelled to use the tongue of a British minister as negotiator, whose 
knowledge of Canada's wants was necessarily imperfect. Where Imperial 
interests were concerned, the minister would certainly neglect the colony, 
for he was responsible directly to Downing Street alone. Canada was no 
longer an infant colony, but a strong and vigorous possession, full of ardor 
for the rank of a nation, and eager to accept responsibility for her acts. The 
granting of constitutional government was the first step towards practical 
and moral reform, for it dissipated the idea that colonies were only Imperial 
holdings, created for the use of the British merchant. 

Since then, progress has been rapid, and to-day Canada enjoys nearly 
every privilege belonging to independent nations. She may make her own 
laws, regulate the tariff, impose taxation, and, with two exceptions, appoint 
her own officers. The right to negotiate commercial treaties is now de- 
manded. While Canada does not discriminate against the British manu- 
facturer, she does not discriminate in his favor. Her tariff treats all alike. 
When so much was conceded, it was urged that no objection would be offered 
to the demand that Canada, henceforth, should have the treaty-making 
right, so that nothing might be withheld which was found necessary to her 
good government. 

" And," remarked the mover of the resolution, " the colony moves forward 
upon one highway, and the Imperial authorities upon another. They were, there- 
fore, no longer qualified to act for the colony. There was no longer coincidence of 
interests. Each must, under such circumstances, have the guardianship of its own 
interests, or the one will be injured by being subordinated to the other. The history 
of every British dependency established this. It could not be contended that the 
officials of the United Kingdom, in the discharge of their duties abroad, could ever 
be brought to give more than a subordinate place to colonial matters, which were 
not also of great Imperial concern. To argue that the external relations of all parts 
of the Empire must ever remain in the hands of the government in London was to 
prove that the destiny of the Empire was to mature and then fall in pieces." 

The addresses of the opposition were well received by the House, though 
the vote, on strictly party lines, gave the government a majority of H out 
of a house of 168 members. Mr. Foster, who thought that Canada had all 
the rights to which she was justly entitled, asked : 

" Where was the practical grievance, where were the commercial, industrial, or 
agricultural bodies voicing a grievance which came up to the Parliament and asked 
for a still further development of the Dominion's powers, giving the country the 
supreme direotion of its affairs, and of the relations with other countries 1 It could 
not be found. The question arose, Was Canada prepared to ask for the treaty- 
making power, with all the consequences which would inevitably follow ? If Great 
Britain did anything in the negotiation of her treaties to the detriment of Canada, 
there would be a grievance, but she did not do that. Great Britain would not in- 
clude her colonies in any treaty arrangement without their consent." 

Those who demanded the right to make treaties with foreign nations 
failed to show how Canada would defend herself should complications arise 
from infractions. The colony's military force is small. She has no armored 
cruisers in her fleet of lighthouse-inspecting and smuggler-hunting steam- 
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boats. She could hardly ask Great Britain to enforce her treaties when the 
United Kingdom had no voice in the making of them. 

Last June a congress of the chambers of commerce of the British Empire 
was held in London. The various colonies and dependencies were repre- 
sented by delegates, and resolutions suggesting closer trade relations be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies were proposed. The Canadian 
voice pleaded for modified protection, and an effort was made to influence 
the trade policy of England, with a view of discriminating against the 
United States and foreign powers. Canada asked England to reverse her 
policy of free trade,— a policy to which many will be apt to attribute the 
greater part of Britain's prosperity, — and to put a tax upon the products of 
all foreign countries, including breadstuffs ; Canada and the other colonies 
promising, in return, to admit British goods at preferential rates. This 
proposition, however, was considered revolutionary by the British repre- 
sentatives, and they opposed it. On no account would Britain ever consent 
to relinquish the great foreign trade for the sake of stimulating an inferior 
business connection with the colonies. The Britisher is anxious to do busi- 
ness, but he eschews sentiment, while the taxation of food-supplies is, in his 
eyes, suicidal. Indeed, as Lord Salisbury said, the other day, "a tariff on corn 
is absolutely outside of the dreams of any politician." 

Canada's foreign trade has been of slow but steady growth. Of recent 
years signs of improvement have not been inconspicuous. McKinley's bill, 
though mischievous, has not prostrated the Canadian shipper, who has 
sought other markets for his wares. But the natural market for Canada is 
unquestionably the United States. That fact only the politician, but not 
the farmer or trader, will dispute. The inter-provincial trade has been in- 
creased since the advent of McKinley, and the exports to the British Isles 
have grown larger. But the showing is not, on the Whole, entirely hopeful. 
A reciprocity treaty, based on fair and equitable grounds, is demanded by 
the natural order of things. The geographical position of the two countries 
indicates the common advantage which would flow were an amicable com- 
pact made. The high-minded and patriotic public men belonging to both 
divisions ought to find no difficulty in arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. 

The defeat of the Republican Party of the United States, last November, 
after a sharp campaign, in which the repeal of the McKinley Bill, and the 
question of tariff reform, played an important part, must, in time, compel 
Canada to revise her own fiscal policy. The change may not come at once. 
But the eye cannot remain closed to the fact that the Dominion tariff legis- 
lation is guided largely by the policy pursued at Washington. Parliament 
is sitting at Ottawa now, but until Mr. Cleveland acts Canada will make no 
sweeping change. The rumor is out, however, that an autumn meeting 
will be held, when the government will bring down measures pointing to 
tariff reform, and with that cry an appeal to the people will be made. 

In Imperial Federation the young colonial finds a panacea for all his ills. 
The idea is one of the grandest ever conceived by man. It forms a pictur- 
esque episode in the history of nations. But friends of the movement have 
thus far failed to produce a practical programme. "When details are asked 
for, the promoter of the enterprise says the time is not ripe for them to 
appear. India, the pearl of Her Majesty's possessions, has no place in this 
scheme ; but without India, of which the Queen is Empress, the federation, 
one would think, would be incomplete. Certainly, from the diadem the 
richest jewel would be missing. Gbokgb Stewart. 



